The Great Victorian Age
poor got their elementary schooling; but the caste system in
English education remained, and was even intensified as a
result of the Public Schools Act of 1864 and the Endowed
Schools Acts of 1869 and 1874.
The years immediately after the second Reform Act brought,
in addition to the reform of the educational system, the
reorganization of the Civil Service and of the Army. In the
Civil Service the old methods of nomination and patronage
were replaced by the Benthamite method of recruitment by
competitive examination, which had been extensively applied
earlier, on the basis of Lord Macaulay's famous Report, to the
Service in India. The system of qualifying examinations for
entrants to the Home Civil Service had in fact been introduced
in 1855; but not until 1870 was open competitive examination
established as the principle of recruitment. Army re-organiza-
tion, beginning in 1871, was greatly influenced by the success
of Prussia in the Franco-Prussian War; but Great Britain,
unlike most of the European Powers, did not adopt the model
of a conscript army based on universal liability to military
service.
The law, as well as the armed forces and the departments of
State, underwent a drastic overhauling, in the course of which
some of the worst abuses pilloried by Dickens in his novels were
removed. The Judicature Act of 1873 reformed the High
Courts of Justice on lines better suited to modern needs; and a
number of other Acts both modernized various aspects of the
criminal law and simplified the working of County Courts
and magistrates' courts of summary jurisdiction.
In general, the period between the Great Exhibition and the
boom of the early 'seventies was one of extraordinarily rapid
and almost uninterrupted economic advance. In the sphere of
political opinion it was a time of transition from Cobden and
the Free Traders to a new age of Imperialistic expansion.
Goldwin Smith's The Empire, published in book form in 1863,
aptly summarized the Cobdenite view of Empire. The author
proposed colonial "emancipation" at the earliest possible
moment. He regarded colonies as useless burdens upon Great
Britain and as involving a perpetual danger of war. But even
in 1863 this view did not pass unchallenged. Goldwin Smith